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differ much from Martin Chuzzlewit's. But he preferred the world
of Jefferson Brick to the world of the far more sophisticated but, he
thought, far more harmful polemical journals of Paris. Tocqueville
was no sundial commentator, but he was a friendly and serious
commentator. He had taken pains to be accurate, he had taken
pains to be just and understanding, and this was soon seen and
appreciated. After America came France and within a few years
of its publication, Democracy in America was a classic. At least the
first part was; the second, which appeared in 1840, had not the
charm of novelty and was less an account of democracy in America
than the reflections of a political moralist on themes more or less
illustrated by America. Tocqueville was by literary taste and even
style, a kinsman of Montesquieu, and there was, in the second part,
something to justify the application of the famous gibe: Part Two
was " de Tesprit sur la democratic" rather than a study of the work-
ing of democracy in America or anywhere else.
In other ways than this Tocqueville was half a man of the
eighteenth century. His descent from Malesherbes (which Pro-
fessor Bradley neglects) not only gave him an hereditary vested
interest in the Encyclopedia which Malesherbes had saved from
suppression, but gave him a natural entr6e into the minds and
methods of the nearest approach to Whigs ever produced by
France, i.e. the noblesse de la robe, of which his great-grandfather
was a greater moral, if not as great an intellectual ornament as
M. le president de Montesquieu, We know from Sainte-Beuve that
one of the very rare occasions on which Tocqueville showed passion
at a session of the Acadtmie franfaise was in a defence of Turgot.
But Tocqueville was only half a man of the Encyloptdie. No more
than Joubert could he welcome the dominance of the Voltairian
spirit. He was mi-croyant at least. He saw in the force of
American religion one of the great safeguards of the republic. He
deplored the irrcligion and frivolity of France. In his curious
correspondence with that prophet of inequality, Arthur de Go-
bineau, he argues against his contradictor the importance, the
novelty, the value of the Christian contribution to civilization and
is genuinely scandalized by Gobineau's penchant for Islam. But
he was highly critical, too, of the clericalism of his colleague
Falloux, as he was of the Gallicanism of Dufaure. He believed in
morality, in justice, in rationality, in moderation, in religion, in a